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ILLINOIS DAY MEETING. 
On December 3, 1917, at Springfield, as is its custom, the 
Illinois State Historical Society observed Illinois Day, the 
anniversary of the admission of the State into the Federal 
Union. This celebration was not, however, to be compared 
with the usual observance of the day, for this was the ninety- 
ninth birthday of the State, the real beginning of the Centen- 
nial year. The Centennial Commission had asked the His- 
torical Society to cooperate with the Commission in making 
this observance adequate to the historical importance of the 
anniversary, and all who were privileged to attend the exer- 
cises must feel that the Commission and the Society fully 
realized their hopes^and made the observance one that was 
worthy of the event, and entitled to a high place in the annals 
of the State and in the history of such observances. It fur- 
nished complete evidence of the interest taken by the people of 
Illinois in the proper observance of the centenary of the State. 
In the afternoon a conference of local Centennial Associa- 
tions and Historical Societies was held in the Senate chamber. 
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Dr. 0. L. Schmidt, who is chairman of the Historical 
Society and the Centennial Commission, presided. In a brief 
address of welcome he told the people something of the or- 
ganization and plans of the Centennial Commission, and urged 
that each person present make every effort that his locality 
shall fittingly observe the Centennial. 

Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, secretary of the Commission, 
gave an outline of the proposed official observances. These 
are to begin with the observance of Lincoln's birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918, in cooperation with the Lincoln Centennial 
Association of Springfield. The next observance will be the 
celebration on the 18th of April of the centenary of the 
"Enabling Act," which is the Act of Congress authorizing 
the people of the Territory of Illinois to form a State con- 
stitution and government as preliminary to admission into 
the Union. 

On Augut 26th the one hundredth anniversary of the 
promulgation of the Constitution of 1818 will be celebrated, 
and on October 5 and 6 the centennial of the organization of 
State government will be observed; and lastly, one year from 
today — December 3, 1918 — the final observance of the Cen- 
tennial Year will be held, the centenary of the Act of approval 
by Congress of the Illinois Constitution and its final admis- 
sion into the sisterhood of states, on equal footing and with 
equal privileges with the other states of the Union. 

Plans have been made for suitable observance of each of 
these important historical anniversaries, and on December 3, 
1918, the Illinois State Historical Society with the Centennial 
Commission, will observe the great Centennial Day with a re- 
newed spirit of patriotic devotion and pride in the nation and 
State of which it is a part. 

Eev. Eoyal W. Ennis of Mason City, a member of the 
Centennial Commission and chairman of its committee on the 
statewide celebration, spoke briefly on the plans of the com- 
mission to interest the people of the State in the observance 
of the Centennial, especially of the plans for celebrations 
by the schools, the churches and local Centennial organiza- 
tions and historical societies. A very eloquent and stirring 
address was made by Mr. Percival GK Eennick of Peoria, who 
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told in a most interesting manner of the French in Illinois 
and what we owe to them ; and to the pioneers and soldiers 
of our wars. 

A round table discussion was held, at which representa- 
tives from various localities made reports and asked ques- 
tions. Representatives from a large number of counties were 
present and answered the roll call of counties, which was 
read by the secretary of the Commission. Several represen- 
tatives of local organizations made brief addresses. Among 
those were : Judge Lyman McCarl of Quincy, Adams County ; 
J. H. Crowder of Bethany, Prof. E. C. Page of DeKalb, 
Justice James H. Cartwright of Oregon, Judge Dewey of 
Cairo and Dr. Carl E. Black of Jacksonville. Fifty-eight 
counties were represented at the conference. 

Mr. Hugh S. Magill, Jr., director of the Centennial cele- 
bration, made a noteworthy address, in which he gave helpful 
advice and suggestions for local celebrations and outlined the 
plans of the Commission in this field. 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft, Assistant Director, also spoke on or- 
ganization and plans for local celebrations. Mr. Halbert 0. 
Crews, manager of publicity for the Commission, spoke of the 
special importance of his work and methods for its advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Wallace Rice, pageant writer, told the delegates that 
he expects to write and produce Centennial pageants, and laid 
special stress upon the importance of making the production of 
local pageants real community efforts. Mr. Rice spoke, too, of 
the part which music should play in such productions. 

In the evening the Illinois Day banquet was held at the 
Leland Hotel. It was one of the most impressive gatherings 
ever held in Springfield. The room was handsomely decorated 
with United States flags, the flags of the allied nations and 
the Illinois State and Centennial banners. Governor Frank 
0. Lowden, who presided at the speakers' table, was intro- 
duced by Dr. 0. L. Schmidt, chairman of the Centennial Com- 
mission. Former Governors Joseph W. Fifer, Richard 
Yates and Edward F. Dunne delivered notable historical ad- 
dresses. It was expected that former Governor Charles S. 
Deneen would also be present, but he was at the last moment 
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detained by important business. United States Senator Law- 
rence Y. Sherman delivered an address which was replete with 
information and anecdotes of United States and Illinois his- 
tory. The title of the address of Senator Sherman was 
" Illinois ' the Pioneer State." 

Governor Fifer spoke on "Illinois in the Civil War" and 
Governor Dunne's address was entitled "Illinois' Men of 
Eloquence," in which he paid high tribute to Edward D. 
Baker, Stephen A. Douglas and other brilliant sons of the 
State. Governor Yates spoke on "Illinois of Today" and he 
spoke eloquently of the achievements of the State and her 
people in the present world crisis. He referred feelingly to 
our young soldiers, who are today representing the State on 
the battlefields of the world. Mr. Wallace Rice read an orig- 
inal poem, "Illinois and War!" 

More than four hundred men and women attended the 
banquet, representing all parts of the State and many organi- 
zations. The State officers and their families were present. 
Mrs. Lowden and her daughter, with Mrs. John M. Palmer 
and Mrs. John R. Tanner, widows of former Governors of 
the State, occupied places of honor. A special table was re- 
served for the members of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters of 
1812 and other patriotic organizations. There was inspiring 
and patriotic music. 

The Commission and the Historical Society have reason 
to feel the greatest satisfaction in the meeting and all of its 
details. They and all the people of Illinois were encouraged 
and inspired by the noble words of Governor Lowden and the 
other distinguished speakers of the evening. 

The proclamation of Governor Lowden, calling upon the 
people of the State to observe this day, December 3, 1917, 
expresses in the following earnest, patriotic words the idea, 
the central thought, that animated all the exercises of the day: 

"On December 3 Illinois will enter upon the hundredth 
year of her statehood. The General Assembly of Illinois has 
created a commission to provide for the celebration of our 
centennial. It already has plans under way to make this 
event worthy of the greatness and the history of Illinois. But 
its work will not be complete unless the counties of the State 
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shall also organize for this purpose. There is not a county 
in Illinois which has not been the scene of stirring and im- 
portant events, which should find a place in the permanent 
history of the State. Now is the time to single out and record 
these events. It is common knowledge that a young and 
expanding community absorbed in making history is only too 
careless in recording the history it makes. 

"Many points in Illinois, scenes of momentous happen- 
ings, which could have been sought out and marked half a 
century ago, and have become fixed landmarks, are now only 
vague traditions; and so, while it is yet time, let our hun- 
dredth year be marked by fixing permanently the events of 
our first hundred years, so far as they may be fixed at this 
time. It is thought by some that the time is not fitting for 
this celebration because of the worldwide war in which we 
find ourselves. I do not share this view. I realize the great- 
ness of the burdens this war imposes on us. We of Illinois 
will bear these burdens more lightly if we shall recall the 
first hundred year of Illinois ' achievements. Our fathers 
before us, too, bore heavy burdens. They, too, knew what it 
meant to offer all for a great cause. They, too, faced danger 
and difficulty. But they triumphed over all, and this great 
commonwealth, the home of twice the number of free men 
the United States contained at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, is the result. 

"We have a hundred years of noble history as a back- 
ground. Whether we shall have another hundred years 
equally inspiring depends upon the issue of this worldwide 
war. It will help Illinois to play a great part in this war if 
her people will refresh their courage and strengthen their 
will by a study of our first hundred years." 

LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY. 

Arrangements have been made for the cooperation of 
the Illinois Centennial Commission and the Lincoln Centen- 
nial Association of Springfield in a proper observance of the 
one hundred and ninth anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. Plans are being perfected for a great mass meeting 
to be held in the State arsenal. 

The Honorable William Renwick Riddell, justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Canada; T. P. O'Connor, the emi- 
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nent Irish Nationalist member of the English Parliament, and 
other distinguished speakers have been invited to deliver 
addresses. Governor Lowden has issued a special proclama- 
tion, calling attention to Lincoln's birthday and recommend- 
ing its observance. 



DR. AND MRS. J. F. SNYDER OBSERVE THE SIXTY- 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR MARRIAGE. 

Sixty-three years of wedded life has been the remarkable 
good fortune of Dr. John F. Snyder and his estimable wife, 
who quietly observed the anniversary of their marriage on 
September 27, 1917. The marriage of Dr. Snyder and his 
young bride, Anna E. Sanders, was a social event of import- 
ance in Bolivar, Mo., September 27, 1854, the bride % father, 
Landon N. Sanders, having invited the entire county and 
environs to the festivities, and all were entertained with the 
lavish hospitality of ante-bellum days. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Snyder are native Illinoisans, aged, respectively, 87 and 80 
years, and have been residents of Virginia, 111., since the 
sixties. 

Dr Snyder retired some time ago, after a long and suc- 
cessful medical practice, and has devoted his leisure to liter- 
ary pursuits. He has earned a wide reputation as an au- 
thority on matters pertaining to Illinois history, archaeology 
and kindred subjects, and has been a prolific writer along 
these lines. Dr. Snyder was one of the founders of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, served as its first vice president, 
succeeding Judge Beckwith as president the second year, and 
is still a contributor to its publications. He has also repre- 
sented his district in the State Legislature. Advanced age has 
not impaired his faculties, and ho takes a vital interest in the 
stirring events of this history-making epoch. Mrs. Snyder is 
frail in health, but nevertheless is actively engaged in knit- 
ting for the comfort of the country's defenders. Dr. and 
Mrs. Snyder are spending their remaining days in a comfort- 
able home on the site occupied by them for nearly half a cen- 
tury, surrounded by old friends and many new ones, whose 
congratulations on this unusual anniversary were hearty and 
sincere. 
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ME. AND MES. WILLIAM H. BEYDGES OBSEEVE 
THEIE GOLDEN WEDDING. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Brydges celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary Thursday, December 20, 1917, 
at Elgin, Illinois. No formal invitations were issued, but 
all their friends were welcome on that day between the hours 
of 2 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon and 7 and 10 o'clock in the 
evening. It was the wish of Mr. and Mrs. Brydges that no 
presents be brought. 

The celebration was held in the home in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Brydges were married, the home in which their two 
children were born and in which their silver wedding anni- 
versary was observed. 

Mr. Brydges was born in England. Being left an orphan, 
he came to this country with his grandparents when 9 years 
of age. He was a soldier in the Civil War ; a former principal 
both of the Elgin Academy and Elgin high school and super- 
intendent of the Elgin city schools. He has served as teacher 
or supervisor of schools in six other counties of Illinois and 
in Eacine, Wisconsin, and for the past eighteen years as 
assistant county superintendent of schools. 

He is a member of the Congregational Church, the Grand 
Army, the Masonic fraternity, the Eastern Star, the Elgin 
Scientific Society, the Elgin Patriotic Memorial Association 
the State and National Teachers' Associations and the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society. Mr. Brydges was in the city 
council for six years and on the board of supervisors for eight 
years. 

Mrs. Brydges, before her marriage, was Miss Ellen A. 
Smith of Ohio, and came to Illinois with her parents when 
she was 5 years old. She is a member of the Congregational 
Church, the Woman's Belief Corps, the Eastern Star and 
other patriotic and social organizations. 

Perhaps no couple in Elgin is better known than Mr. and 
Mrs. Brydges. 

Ealph S. Brydges of 431 Prairie Street, elder son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brydges, is in charge of the record department 
of the sixth division of the railway mail service of the United 
States, with his office in the Federal building of Chicago. 
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Carl K. Brydges is in the engineering department of the 
Chicago Telephone Company of Chicago and makes his home 
in that city. 

William H. and Ellen Smith Brydges, who fifty years ago 
were married in the Boswell Smith Homestead in Division 
Street, amid the white and green of bridal festivity, now, 
after all the changing years, amid the gold and scarlet of 
fiftieth anniversary time and the Yuletide, greeted their 
friends and received felicitations in the same old home. 

Very nearly 150 friends took time from the busiest week 
of the busiest year in many to respond to the invitation to 
informal reception between the afternoon hours of 2 and 4 
o'clock and in the evening from 7 to 10 o'clock to call and 
extend congratulation. 

Before the evening reception and previous to the installa- 
tion of officers of Monitor Lodge, A. F. and A. M., members 
marched together to the home of Mr. Brydges, their chaplain, 
paid their compliments to him and Mrs. Brydges. With their 
regards, George W. Hinsdell presented the two with fifty 
American Beauty roses. 

Members of the Elgin Scientific Society came in a body 
to offer their good wishes. 

Gifts of flowers and gold arrived at intervals during the 
day, and before the end of the evening the twinings and hang- 
ings of ground pine and holly were only a part of the lovely 
decoration, for flowers bloomed everywhere. In the dining 
room golden narcissi made adornment, and when guests were 
served the refreshment of coffee, sandwiches, cakes and can- 
dies, each was given a tiny American flag. 

There was music in the afternoon by Miss Edith Pearson 
of Geneva and in the evening Miss Marchie Hines gave a 
reading. Victrola music entertained both afternoon and 
evening. 

The G. A. E., W. E. C, 0. E. S., Friendly Circle and 
other organizations of which Mr. and Mrs. Brydges are faith- 
ful and active members, were represented in the gifts of 
flowers and gold. 

Mrs. Ealph S. Brydges, Mrs. Earl Brydges of Chicago, 
Mrs. Jennie Morrill, Miss Cora Verity of Park Eidge and Mrs. 
Eetta Avery assisted in receiving and in serving. 
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County Superintendent Edward A. Ellis and Mrs. Ellis 
of Aurora, Assistant Griffith and Mrs. Griffith from Plato 
Center, colleagues of Assistant Superintendent Brydges io 
the Geneva office of the county superintendent of schools, were 
among the callers in the evening. Miss Cora and Arthur 
Verity of Park Ridge and Miss Pearson and her mother were 
among the guests from out of town. 

Mrs. Brydges' sister, Mrs. F. S. Orton of Chicago Street, 
was the one member of the company who witnessed the nup- 
tials of half a century ago. Her daughter, Mrs. Frank Moore, 
and a cousin, Mrs. May Aiken, were visiting guests also. 



JOHN BURROUGHS VISITS SCENES OF YOUTH AT 
POLO, ILLINOIS. 

John Burroughs, the poet-naturalist, paid his friend, Dr. 
J. H. More of Polo, a short visit a few weeks ago. He ar- 
rived Wednesday noon and departed Thursday morning. His 
coming and his going were as unostentatious as the man him- 
self. 

Gladly would the city have done honor to this man of 
international reputation, who was a teacher here in 1856-57, 
had his strength and his years permitted. 

Unknown to Mr. Burroughs, Dr. More had arranged a 
program that included a short address and informal reception 
to the teachers and pupils of the schools, the literary clubs 
and others. Thinking it but fair that Mr. Burroughs should 
be informed of the program he outlined the tentative arrange- 
ments to him with the result that Mr. Burroughs' secretary 
asked to have all arrangements for a public reception can- 
celled, owing to Mr. Burroughs' age and fatigue, having just 
come from Cleveland, where a monument had been unveiled 
in his honor, and where "he had been surfeited with adula- 
tion," according to his secretary. 

Few knew of his coming, and those who did respected his 
wishes that his visit be considered a private one. He was ac- 
companied by Judge Annis of Aurora, and his secretary, Dr. 
Clara Barrus, and was met at the depot by Dr. More and Mrs. 
J. W. Clinton, with whose parents he had boarded a part of 
the time that ho taught at Old Town. 
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The afternoon was given over to visiting the scenes of 
sixty years ago. First, to the old Allaben home, where he 
had boarded. Mr. Burroughs had known the Allaben's in the 
east and had gone to the Boxbury Academy with Miss Kath- 
erin Allaben, whom Mr. Burroughs admitted to Judge Annis 
in the course of the drive, was one of the reasons if not the 
reason why he had come west to Buffalo Grove. A whispered 
bit of ancient gossip that came to light with his visit was that 
she also was the cause of his return, having given her heart 
to another before meeting Mr. Burroughs. 

On to the Stephenson home, in which he also lived, to 
the old school house site. The old school had been replaced. 
There was nothing familiar. Over to the Old Town cemetery 
where there were many names familiar to the teacher of more 
than half a century ago. Where is the old school house? Up 
to the George Murray place where the old school house now 
shelters farm machinery unknown in his day as wielder of 
birch and rule. Nothing familiar here. "But where is Buf- 
falo Grove ?" he asked time and again. Dr. More pointed out 
the thin fringe of trees that surrounds the fields. It, too, 
had gone. 

During his short stay he met not a single person who went 
to school to him. 

When he stepped from the car at the conclusion of the 
drive, he remarked "Doctor, there is nothing the same but 
the sky." 

During the evening a few friends of the More's dropped 
in to meet this author of nineteen books which are found on 
the shelves of practically every library in the land. They 
were much impressed with this affable, alert interpreter of 
nature. 

His interest in the war is intense. His comment on the 
west front was "I hope we can stay them and slay them: yes, 
that's what we must do — slay them. That is the only solution 
now." 

While frail of stature, he strikes one as wonderfully well 
preserved for a man of his years, especially when he and 
Dr. More — seven years his senior — demonstrated that they 
both were still able to jump up and crack their heels together. 
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Mr. Burroughs' wife passed away about a year ago. He 
has no children. His adopted son, Julian Burroughs is an 
author of note. 

While Mr. Burroughs and Dr. More both belong to the 
More clan, being distantly related on their mother's side, and 
lived not far from one another near Eoxbury, N. Y., they 
made the acquaintance of one another for the first time when 
Burroughs taught school at Old Town and Dr. More was 
deputy county superintendent. 

The acquaintance was not renewed until 1890, since which 
time the meetings have been fairly frequent at the gathering 
of the More Clan. 

Mrs. J. W. Clinton at whose father's house Mr. Bur- 
roughs boarded while teaching school at Buffalo Grove, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry from the editor of the Journal has 
written the following brief sketch of the great naturalist in 
his youthful days in Illinois : 

My Deab Mrs. Weber : 

I have a few spare moments this evening and will try to 
tell you what I remember about Mr. Burroughs. I was a 
young girl when he boarded at my father's house. He did 
not seem to take to the wild and woolly west. His fame all 
came in after years. He was just an unknown young man. 
He and a young man by the name of Cameron boarded for a 
few months at our house. They did not always agree, had 
their little spats. Young Cameron's father and brother were 
editors of the Chicago Times. They came out and stayed 
over night with us. I think Mr. Burroughs was a better look- 
ing young man than he is as an old man. I do not remember 
anything especially to say about him, only that he was with 
us a short time and I was young. 

Carrie A. Perkins Clinton. 



MRS. LOUISA GIBBS OF CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS, IS 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT YEARS OF AGE. 
"Grandma" Louisa Gibbs, colored, Illinois' oldest resi- 
dent, makes her home with her daughter, Mrs. Anthony John- 
son, 356 Hickory Street, Champaign, 111. Mrs. Gibbs has 
been a resident of that city since 1862. She came to Cham- 
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paign via the "underground railway," used during the time of 
slavery to transport colored people to the north. 

Although her health is perfect, Mrs. Gibbs is confined to 
her bed, too weak to walk about. She talks very little, only 
answering questions, and then a very few. She has been bed- 
fast for about nine months. The daughter, with whom she re- 
sides, tells many interesting stories in connection with the 
aged woman's life as well as her own. She is 63 years of 
age. 

Mrs. Gibbs, whose maiden name was Louisa Adams, 
was born in slavery in Virginia about 1809. When eight 
years of age she was sold by her owners to Hiram Adams, 
who took her to Madison county, in western Tennessee. There 
she lived until she came to Illinois. Her first husband was 
Clinton Boykins. 

Shortly after the war broke out, or in 1862, Mrs. Gibbs 
became dissatisfied with her life as a slave and began the 
formation of plans to come to the north, where she was told 
that colored people were "treated right" and where she 
would receive money for her work. 

Previously Mrs. Gibbs ' master died. In his will he stip- 
ulated that she should never be "hired out" or sold. But 
within six weeks, her master's widow died, and to settle the 
estate it was necessary to hire her out with the other slaves 
until all of the master's children were of age, the youngest 
being six months old at that time. 

Before she ran away, her husband started on the trip to 
the "free" land in the north, but he took sick with smallpox 
and died at Moscow, Ky. Her husband's real name she 
never knew. He was owned by "Widow" Boykins and 
adopted her name as his. 

Some weeks before starting on her trip north Mrs. Gibbs 
with her young daughter met some Union soldiers. 

When they saw the soldiers, the girl hid, but her mother 
walked up to them. After her mother had talked to the Union 
men for awhile, she called her daughter to her side. The men 
shook hands with her and told her not to be afraid. From the 
soldiers the girl obtained the first stick of candy she had ever 
seen. It was these Union soldiers who advised Mrs. Gibbs to 
run away. After leaving them, the plan to go was formulated. 
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On Tuesday morning, while the men at the places where 
she and her daughter were employed were away, Mrs. Gibbs 
gathered together seven of her 12 children and began the 
first lap of the journey on foot. The woman at the house 
where the daughter was " hired' ' attempted to keep the girl, 
but at a threat that the " Yankees' ' would be called, she per- 
mitted the girl to accompany her mother. 

The little party walked to Humboldt, Tenn., six miles 
away, arriving after dark. One the way they had nothing to 
eat, and were forced to drink water scooped up in their moth- 
er 's hands from a nearby creek. At Humboldt they were 
stopped by pickets of the Union garrison, but were finally 
taken through the lines by a soldier. He built a rail pen 
in which they stayed two weeks. Then the soldier left and 
the party went on to Moscow, Ky., being aided on the way 
by troopers. In that town they were taken to the Settlers' 
house, where they met Jake Taylor, who, the next Sunday, 
married one of Mrs. Gibbs' daughters. Taylor was cook at 
the house, and aided the travelers as much as possible. 

The party then went to a town on the Ohio river and 
down the river by boat to Cairo, 111. They came to Cham- 
paign on the Illinois Central, having coal cars as coaches. On 
the last half of the journey they were in charge of Harry 
Thomas and Mr. White, men from the north who acted as 
' ' conductors" on the " underground railway." 

The family first settled along the Salt Fork, 12 miles 
east of Urbana, where they lived a year. Then they moved 
to Champaign, their first home being a smoke house of one 
room on Washington street about two blocks west of Neil 
street. Between their home and Urbana, there were then but 
two houses. The business district comprised only a few- 
frame store buildings near the site of the present Illinois 
Central depot. Mrs. Gibbs ' children were at the station many 
times to watch the Union soldiers go by. 

Shortly after the end of the war "Grandma" married 
Elijah Gibbs in Champaign. He died about 40 years ago. 
Two children were born, only one of whom is living, Wil- 
liam Gibbs, in California. Mrs. Gibbs' only other surviving 
child is her daughter, Mrs. Johnson. Two of her boys were 
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in the Union army, and one of them she never heard from 
after he had enlisted. 

Mrs. Johnson gives an interesting account of the method 
of drafting soldiers used by the Confederacy. Eed and 
white grains of corn were placed on platters. These were 
put in a room near a window. The man subject to draft was 
blindfolded, and he reached through the window for a grain 
of corn. If he drew a red one, he went to war, otherwise he 
stayed at home. 

The value of the grains of corn is shown by the fact that 
one was "sold" by its possessor for $500 the man "buying" 
the grain receiving the money. 



ONE HUNDEEDTH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
OBSERVED. 

On November 6, 1817, in Abernathy, Fifeshire, Scotland, 
Jean Wilkie was born, and on November 6, 1917, a large com- 
pany of relatives and friends assembled at the home of 
Mr. Stuart Reid near Virginia, Illinois, to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the occasion. On October 10, 1838, 
Miss Jean Wilkie was united in marriage to Mr. Duncan 
Reid, also of Scotland and to this union was born 10 children, 
four dying in infancy and the six remaining children are 
William Reid of Winchester, 111.; Duncan of Bluff Springs, 
and Stuart residing on the Reid homestead; Mrs. Margaret 
Taylor of Taylorville; Miss Sue of Chicago, and Miss Jean 
at home. 

In 1855 Mr. and Mrs Reid came to America and located 
on the farm, where Mrs. Reid still resides north of Virginia. 
Mr. Reid died a number of years ago. Mrs. Reid has 18 
grandchildren and 11 great grandchildren, and as she sat 
for her photograph with her youngest great grandchild in 
her arms the photographer remarked, "from 1 to 100." A 
bountiful dinner was served to fifty guests. At one table 
sat Grandmother Reid and her children, and one sister, 
Mrs. Agnes Sybil of Abilene, Kan., aged 92 years who 
came all the way from her home to spend this notable day 
with her sister. Mrs. Reid is possessed of all her faculties 
and can read and write without the aid of glasses, and during 
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the dinner cut the birthday cake which was decorated with 
100 lighted candles, so that each guest received a share. 

In evidence of the esteem held for this estimable lady, 
package after package of presents, flowers and fruits, and 
telegrams in abundance were received at the home today. 
One present from a granddaughter was an engraved gold 
headed cane, which the recipient remarked "was just too nice 
to use." 

Grandmother Reid's one hundredth birthday will long 
be remembered as one of much pleasure and no one enjoyed 
the occasion more than Mrs. Reid herself. Her society is al- 
ways delightful to friends and family, her gentle manner and 
kindly disposition, and gracious treatment even to compara- 
tive strangers will long be remembered with pleasure. Hosts 
of friends called at the home during the day to congratu- 
late her. She shook hands with all and remembered the faces 
and had a kind word of recognition for all. It is the wish 
of everyone that Mrs. Reid may continue her days until she 
can see peace restored to her land and country. 

MRS. CATHERINE WAUGH McCULLOCH APPOINTED 
MASTER IN CHANCERY. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch of Chicago, widely 
known as an equal suffrage leader and eminent as one of the 
leading women lawyers in the West was appointed master 
in chancery on December 3, 1917 by Judge Jacob H. Hop- 
kins. The Chicago Tribune of December 4, 1917 in announc- 
ing Mrs. McCulloch 's appointment said that she was the 
first woman in the United States to receive such an appoint- 
ment. 

In a letter to the Tribune dated Jonesboro, Illinois, De- 
cember 12, 1917, W. A. Kelley makes the following statement: 

In commenting upon the appointment of Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch as master in chancery of one of the Cook 
county courts, you say that she is the first woman in the 
United States to receive such an honor. In 1880 in the Union 
county Circuit court John Dougherty, presiding judge, ap- 
pointed Mrs. Helen A. Schuhardt master in chancery for this 
(Union) county. The appointment was resisted, and quo 
warranto proceedings were brought in Union county and were 
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sustained by the Hon. 0. A. Harker. An appeal was taken 
to the Appellate court and an opinion was rendered sus- 
taining Judge Harker. An appeal to State Supreme court 
resulted in the case being reversed and remanded, and opin- 
ion given that her appointment was valid. The case is in 
vol. 99 of the Illinois Supreme court proceedings. 

This statement seems to prove conclusively that Mrs. 
Helen A. Schuhardt and not Mrs. McCulloch was the first 
woman to be appointed master in chancery. 



DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Moss died at Grand Ridge, Illinois, Janu- 
ary 3, 1918, aged one hundred years. Mrs. Moss was said to 
have been the oldest person in LaSalle county. She was 
born a century ago in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
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Gift of Books, Letters, Pictures and Manuscripts to the 
Illinois State Historical Library and Society. 

Alton, 111., Clerical Bead Roll of the Diocese of Alton, 111., by A. Zurbonsen. 
Quincy, 1918. Gift of the compiler, Rev. A. Zurbonsen. 

Clapp & Co. Bankers and Commission Merchants. Weekly market letters, 
1895. Gift of O. W. Clapp, Union League Club, Chicago. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. Shadrach Bond Chapter, Carthage, 
111., 1917-1918 program. Gift of the Chapter. 

Daughters of 1812. Kaskaskia Chapter, Greenville, 111., Year Book, 1917- 
1918. Gift of the Chapter. 

Centennial Announcement of the arrival of Bishop Du Bourg at St. Louis. 
Gift of the Catholic Historical Society of St. Louis. 

Genealogy. Descendants of Noble Augustus Hartshorn and his wife, Mary 
Susan Yinger. Compiled and issued January, 1918 by Harry Law- 
rence Shiner, 4026 Michigan Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Gift of the compiler. 

Genealogy. Sanborn, Franklin. By Victor Channing Sanborn. Gift of the 
compiler. 

Hampton, N. H. The grantees and settlement of Hampton, N. H. By Vic- 
tor C. Sanborn, Kenilworth, 111., Salem, Mass., 1917. Gift of the author. 

lies, Elijah. Books of Elijah lies' General Store, Springfield, 111., for the 
years 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, four volumes. Deposited 
in the Library by Robert D. Loose, Detroit, Michigan. 

Illinois State flag. History of Illinois, First State flag. Gift of Mrs. George 
A. Lawrence, Galesburg. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Discoveries and inventions. A Lecture by Abraham Lin- 
coln delivered in 1860. Gift of R. J. Tompkins, Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln Centennial Banquet 1909, Springfield, 111., auto- 
graphed menu card. Gift of Mr. Clinton L. Conkling, Springfield. 

Lincoln, Abraham. His funeral cortege from Washington City to Spring- 
field, 111. History and description of the National Lincoln Monument. 
By J. C. Power, Springfield, 111., 1872. Gift of Mr. Clinton L. Conk- 
ling, Springfield. 

Logan, John Alexander. Etching of General Logan, made by Mr. Henry 
F. Vogel, St. Louis, Mo. Gift of Mr. Vogel. 

Naperville Home coming souvenir book. Gift of the Naperville Association 
of Commerce, Naperville, Illinois. 

Pageantry. America of yesterday and today. By Nina B. Lamkin, Director 
of the Normal Course in Physical Education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Oratory and Physical Education, Evanston, 111. Chi- 
cago, 1917. T. S. Denison & Co., publishers. Gift of the author. 

Wilson Family. By Edward Wilson of Bloomington, 111. Gift of the com- 
piler. 



